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PREFACE 

THIS  book  has  been  compiled  from  the 
following  books  :  Tremendous  Trifles, 
All  Things  Considered,  Alarms  and  Discur- 
sions,  A  Miscellany  of  Men,  The  Flying 
Inn,  and  Charles  Dickens,  all  published  by 
Messrs.  Methuen.  Also  from  The  Club  of 
Queer  Trades,  published  by  Messrs.  Harper 
Brothers  and  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
who  kindly  allow  an  extract  to  be  made ; 
and  from  The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown, 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  who  have 
granted  a  similar  permission. 

[The  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
LUCAS.] 
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A  SHILLING  FOR  MY  THOUGHTS 


A  PIECE  OF  CHALK1 

T  REMEMBER  one  splendid  morning,  all  blue  and 
•^  silver,  in  the  summer  holidays,  when  I  reluctantly 
tore  myself  away  from  the  task  of  doing  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, and  put  on  a  hat  of  some  sort  and  picked  up  a 
walking-stick,  and  put  six  very  bright-coloured  chalks 
in  my  pocket.  I  then  went  into  the  kitchen  (which, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  belonged  to  a  very 
square  and  sensible  old  woman  in  a  Sussex  village) ,  and 
asked  the  owner  and  occupant  of  the  kitchen  if  she  had 
any  brown  paper.  She  had  a  great  deal ;  in  fact,  she 
had  too  much  ;  and  she  mistook  the  purpose  and  the 
rationale  of  the  existence  of  brown  paper.  She  seemed 
to  have  an  idea  that  if  a  person  wanted  brown  paper  he 
must  be  wanting  to  tie  up  parcels ;  which  was  the  last 
thing  I  wanted  to  do  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  thing  which  I  have 
found  to  be  beyond  my  mental  capacity.  Hence  she 
dwelt  very  much  pn  the  varying  qualities  of  toughness 
and  endurance  in  the  material.  I  explained  to  her  that 
I  only  wanted  to  draw  pictures  on  it,  and  that  I  did  not 
want  them  to  endure  in  the  least ;  and  that  from  my 
point  of  view,  therefore,  it  was  a  question  not  of  tough 
consistency,  but  of  responsive  surface,  a  thing  compara- 
tively irrelevant  in  a  parcel.  When  she  understood 
that  I  wanted  to  draw  she  offered  to  overwhelm  me  with 
note-paper,  apparently  supposing  that  I  did  my  notes 
and  correspondence  on  old  brown  paper  wrappers  from 
motives  of  economy. 

1  From  Tremendous  Trifles. 
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I  then  tried  to  explain  the  rather  delicate  logical 
shade,  that  I  not  only  liked  brown  paper,  but  liked  the 
quality  of  brownness  in  paper,  just  as  I  liked  the  quality 
of  brownness  in  October  woods,  or  in  beer,  or  in  the 
peat-streams  of  the  North.  Brown  paper  represents 
the  primal  twilight  of  the  first  toil  of  creation,  and  with 
a  bright-coloured  chalk  or  two  you  can  pick  out  points 
of  fire  hi  it,  sparks  of  gold,  and  blood-red,  and  sea- 
green,  like  the  first  fierce  stars  that  sprang  out  of  divine 
darkness.  All  this  I  said  (in  an  off-hand  way)  to  the 
old  woman  ;  and  I  put  the  brown  paper  in  my  pocket 
along  with  the  chalks,  and  possibly  other  things.  I 
suppose  every  one  must  have  reflected  how  primeval 
and  how  poetical  are  the  things  that  one  carries  in  one's 
pocket ;  the  pocket-knife,  for  instance,  the  type  of  all 
human  tools,  the  infant  of  the  sword.  Once  I  planned 
to  write  a  book  of  poems  entirely  about  the  things  in  my 
pocket.  But  I  found  it  would  be  too  long  ;  and  the 

age  of  the  great  epics  is  past. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

With  my  stick  and  my  knife,  my  chalks  and  my 
brown  paper,  I  went  out  on  to  the  great  downs.  I  crawled 
across  those  colossal  contours  that  express  the  best 
quality  of  England,  because  they  are  at  the  same  time 
soft  and  strong.  The  smoothness  of  them  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  smoothness  of  great  cart-horses,  or  the 
smoothness  of  the  beech-tree  ;  it  declares  in  the  teeth 
of  our  timid  and  cruel  theories  that  the  mighty  are 
merciful.  As  my  eye  swept  the  landscape,  the  land- 
scape was  as  kindly  as  any  of  its  cottages,  but  for  power 
it  was  like  an  earthquake.  The  villages  in  the  immense 
valley  were  safe,  one  could  see,  for  centuries ;  yet  the 
lifting  of  the  whole  land  was  like  the  lifting  of  one 
enormous  wave  to  wash  them  all  away. 

I  crossed  one  swell  of  living  turf  after  another,  looking 
for  a  place  to  sit  down  and  draw.  Do  not,  for  heaven's 
sake,  imagine  I  was  going  to  sketch  from  Nature.  I 
was  going  to  draw  devils  and  seraphim,  and  blind  old 
gods  that  men  worshipped  before  the  dawn  of  right, 
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and  saints  in  robes  of  angry  crimson,  and  seas  of  strange 
green,  and  all  the  sacred  or  monstrous  symbols  that 
look  so  well  in  bright  colours  on  brown  paper.  They 
are  much  better  worth  drawing  than  Nature  ;  also  they 
are  much  easier  to  draw.  When  a  cow  came  slouching 
by  in  the  field  next  to  me,  a  mere  artist  might  have 
drawn  it ;  but  I  always  get  wrong  in  the  hind  legs  of 
quadrupeds.  So  I  drew  the  soul  of  the  cow  ;  which  I 
saw  there  plainly  walking  before  me  in  the  sunlight ; 
and  the  soul  was  all  purple  and  silver,  and  had  seven 
horns  and  the  mystery  that  belongs  to  all  the  beasts. 
But  though  I  could  not  with  a  crayon  get  the  best  out 
of  the  landscape,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  landscape 
was  not  getting  the  best  out  of  me.  And  this,  I  think, 
is  the  mistake  that  people  make  about  the  old  poets 
who  lived  before  Wordsworth,  and  were  supposed  not 
to  care  very  much  about  Nature  because  they  did  not 
describe  it  much. 

They  preferred  writing  about  great  men  to  writing 
about  great  hills  ;  but  they  sat  on  the  great  hills  to 
write  it.  They  gave  out  much  less  about  Nature,  but 
they  drank  in,  perhaps,  much  more.  They  painted 
the  white  robes  of  their  holy  virgins  with  the  blinding 
snow,  at  which  they  had  stared  all  day.  They  blazoned 
the  shields  of  their  paladins  with  the  purple  and  gold 
of  many  heraldic  sunsets.  The  greenness  of  a  thousand 
green  leaves  clustered  into  the  live  green  figure  of 
Robin  Hood.  The  blueness  of  a  score  of  forgotten  skies 
became  the  blue  robes  of  the  Virgin.  The  inspiration 
•ent  in  like  sunbeams  and  came  out  like  Apollo. 
******* 

But  as  I  sat  scrawling  these  silly  figures  on  the  brown 
paper,  it  began  to  dawn  on  me,  to  my  great  disgust, 
that  I  had  left  one  chalk,  and  that  a  most  exquisite  and 
essential  chalk,  behind.  I  searched  all  my  pockets, 
but  I  could  not  find  any  white  chalk.  Now,  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  all  the  philosophy  (nay,  religion) 
which  is  typified  in  the  art  of  drawing  on  brown  paper, 

ow  that  white  is  positive  and  essential.     I  cannot 
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avoid  remarking  here  upon  a  moral  significance.  One 
of  the  wise  and  awful  truths  which  this  brown-paper  art 
reveals,  is  this,  that  white  is  a  colour.  It  is  not  a  mere 
absence  of  colour  ;  it  is  a  shinmg_and  affirmative  thing, 
as  fierce  as  red,  as  definite  as  black.  When  (so  to  speak) 
your  pencil  grows  red-hot,  it  draws  roses  ;  when  it  grows 
white-hot,  it  draws  stars.  And  one  of  the  two  or  three 
defiant  verities  of  the  best  religious  morality,  of  real 
Christianity  for  example,  is  exactly  this  same  thing  ; 
the  chief  assertion  of  religious  morality  is  that  white  is 
a  colour.  Virtue  is  not  the  absence  of  vices  or  the 
avoidance  of  moral  dangers ;  virtue  is  a  vivid  and 
separate  thing,  like  pain  or  a  particular  smell.  Mercy 
does  not  mean  not  being  cruel  or  sparing  people  revenge 
or  punishment ;  it  means  a  plain  and  positive  thing 
like  the  sun,  which  one  has  either  seen  or  not  seen. 
Chastity  does  not  mean  abstention  from  sexual  wrong  ; 
it  means  something  flaming,  like  Joan  of  Arc.  In  a 
word,  God  paints  in  many  colours  ;  but  He  never  paints 
so  gorgeously,  I  had  almost  said  so  gaudily,  as  when 
He  paints  in  white.  In  a  sense  our  age  has  realized  this 
fact,  and  expressed  it  in  our  sullen  costume.  For  if  it 
were  really  true  that  white  was  a  blank  and  colourless 
thing,  negative  and  non-committal,  then  white  would 
be  used  instead  of  black  and  grey  for  the  funeral  dress 
of  this  pessimistic  period.  We  should  see  city  gentle- 
men in  frock  coats  of  spotless  silver  satin,  with  top  hats 
as  white  as  wonderful  arum  lilies.  Which  is  not  the 
case. 

Meanwhile,  I  could  not  find  my  chalk. 
******* 

I  sat  on  the  hill  in  a  sort  of  despair.  There  was  no 
town  nearer  than  Chichester  at  which  it  was  even  re- 
motely probable  that  there  would  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  artist's  colourman.  And  yet,  without  white,  my 
absurd  little  pictures  would  be  as  pointless  as  the  world 
would  be  if  there  were  no  good  people  in  it.  I  stared 
stupidly  round,  racking  my  brain  for  expedients.  Then 
I  suddenly  stood  up  and  roared  with  laughter,  again 
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and  again,  so  that  the  cows  stared  at  me  and  called  a 
committee.  Imagine  a  man  in  the  Sahara  regretting 
that  he  had  no  sand  for  his  hour-glass.  Imagine  a 
gentleman  in  mid-ocean  wishing  that  he  had  brought 
some  salt  water  with  him  for  his  chemical  experiments, 
I  was  sitting  on  an  immense  warehouse  of  white  chalk. 
The  landscape  was  made  entirely  out  of  white  chalk. 
White  chalk  was  piled  mere  miles  until  it  met  the  sky. 
I  stooped  and  broke  a  piece  off  the  rock  I  sat  on  :  it 
did  not  mark  so  well  as  the  shop  chalks  do  ;  but  it  gave 
the  effect.  And  I  stood  there  in  a  trance  of  pleasure, 
realizing  that  this  Southern  England  is  not  only  a  grand 
peninsula,  and  a  tradition  and  a  civilization ;  it  is 
something  even  more  admirable.  It  is  a  piece  of  chalk. 


ONCE  when  I  was  very  young  I  met  one  of  those 
men  who  have  made  the  Empire  what  it  is — a 
man  in  an  astrachan  coat,  with  an  astrachan  moustache 
— a  tight,  black,  curly  moustache.  Whether  he  put  on 
the  moustache  with  the  coat,  or  whether  his  Napoleonic 
will  enabled  him  not  only  to  grow  a  moustache  in  the 
usual  place,  but  also  to  grow  little  moustaches  all  over 
his  clothes,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  remember  that  he 
said  to  me  the  following  words  :  '  A  man  can't  get  on 
nowadays  by  hanging  about  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.'  I  made  reply  with  the  quite  obvious  flip- 
pancy that  perhaps  a  man  got  on  by  having  his  hands 
in  other  people's  pockets.  Whereupon  he  began  to 
argue  about  Moral  Evolution,  so  I  suppose  what  I  said 
had  some  truth  in  it.  But  the  incident  now  comes 
back  to  me,  and  connects  itself  with  another  incident — 
if  you  can  call  it  an  incident — which  happened  to  me 
only  the  other  day. 

i  From  Tremendous  Trifles. 
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I  have  only  once  in  my  life  picked  a  pocket,  and  then 
(perhaps  through  some  absent-mindedness)  I  picked  my 
own.  My  act  can  really  with  some  reason  be  so  described. 
For  in  taking  things  out  of  my  own  pocket  I  had  at 
least  one  of  the  more  tense  and  quivering  emotions  of 
the  thief ;  I  had  a  complete  ignorance  and  a  profound 
curiosity  as  to  what  I  should  find  there.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  the  exaggeration  of  eulogy  to  call  me  a  tidy 
person.  But  I  can  always  pretty  satisfactorily  account 
for  all  my  possessions.  I  can  always  tell  where  they 
are,  and  what  I  have  done  with  them,  so  long  as  I  can 
keep  them  out  of  my  pockets.  If  once  anything  slips 
into  those  unknown  abysses,  I  wave  it  a  sad  Virgilian 
farewell.  I  suppose  that  the  things  that  I  have  dropped 
into  my  pockets  are  still  there  ;  the  same  presumption 
applies  to  the  things  that  I  have  dropped  into  the  sea. 
But  I  regard  the  riches  stored  in  both  these  bottomless 
chasms  with  the  same  reverent  ignorance.  They  tell 
us  that  on  the  last  day  the  sea  will  give  up  its  dead ; 
and  I  suppose  that  on  the  same  occasion  long  strings 
and  strings  of  extraordinary  things  will  come  running 
out  of  my  pockets.  But  I  have  quite  forgotten  what 
any  of  them  are  ;  and  there  is  really  nothing  (except- 
ing the  money)  that  I  shall  be  at  all  surprised  at  finding 
among  them. 

******* 

Such  at  least  has  hitherto  been  my  state  of  innocence. 
I  here  only  wish  briefly  to  call  the  special,  extraordinary,  - 
and  hitherto  unprecedented  circumstances  which  led 
me  in  cold  blood,  and  being  of  sound  mind,  to  turn  out 
my  pockets.  I  was  locked  up  in  a  third-class  carriage 
for  a  rather  long  journey.  The  time  was  towards 
evening,  but  it  might  have  been  anything,  for  every- 
thing resembling  earth  or  sky  or  light  or  shade  was 
painted  out  as  if  with  a  great  wet  brush  by  an  unshifting 
sheet  of  quite  colourless  rain.  I  had  no  books  or  news- 
papers. I  had  not  even  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper 
with  which  to  write  a  religious  epic.  There  were  no 
advertisements  on  the  walls  of  the  carriage,  otherwise 
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I  could  have  plunged  into  the  study  of  them,  for  any 
collection  of  printed  words  is  quite  enough  to  suggest 
infinite  complexities  of  mental  ingenuity.  When 
find  myself  opposite  the  words  '  Sunlight  Soap  '  I  can 
exhaust  all  the  aspects  of  Sun  Worship,  Apollo,  and 
summer  poetry  before  I  go  on  to  the  less  congenial 
subject  of  soap.  But  there  was  no  printed  word  or 
picture  anywhere  ;  there  was  nothing  but  blank  wood 
inside  the  carriage  and  blank  wet  without.  Now  I 
deny  most  energetically  that  anything  is,  or  can  be, 
uninteresting.  So  I  stared  at  the  joints  of  the  walls 
and  seats,  and  began  thinking  hard  on  the  fascinating 
subject  of  wood.  Just  as  I  had  begun  to  realize  why, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  Christ  was  a  carpenter,  rather  than 
a  bricklayer,  or  a  baker,  or  anything  else,  I  suddenly 
started  upright,  and  remembered  my  pockets.  [  was 
carrying  about  with  me  an.  unknown  treasury.  I  had 
a  British  Museum  and  a  South  Kensington  collection 
of  unknown  curios  hung  all  over  me  in  different  places. 
I  began  to  take  the  things  out. 

****** 

The  first  thing  I  came  upon  consisted  of  piles  and 
heaps  of  Battersea  tram  tickets.  There  were  enough 
to  equip  a  paper  chase.  They  shook  down  in  showers 
like  confetti.  Primarily,  of  course,  they  touched  my 
patriotic  emotions,  and  brought  tears  to  my  eyes ; 
also  they  provided  me  with  the  printed  matter  I  re- 
quired, for  I  found  on  the  back  of  them  some  short  but 
striking  little  scientific  essays  about  some  kind  of  pill. 
Comparatively  speaking,  in  my  then  destitution,  those 
tickets  might  be  regarded  as  a  small  but  well-chosen 
scientific  library.  Should  my  railway  journey  continue 
(which  seemed  likely  at  the  time)  for  a  few  months 
longer,  I  could  imagine  myself  throwing  myself  .into  the 
controversial  aspects  of  the  pill,  composing  replies  and 
rejoinders  pro  and  con  upon  the  data  furnished  to  me. 
But  after  all  it  was  the  symbolic  quality  of  the  tickets 
that  moved  me  most.  For  as  certainly  as  the  Cross  of 
St.  George  means  English  patriotism,  those  scraps  of 
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paper  meant  all  that  municipal  patriotism  which  is 
now,  perhaps,  the  greatest  hope  of  England. 

The  next  thing  that  I  took  out  was  a  pocket-knife. 
A  pocket-knife,  I  need  hardly  say,  would  require  a 
thick  book  full  of  moral  meditations  all  to  itself.  A 
knife  typifies  one  of  the  most  primary  of  those  practical 
origins  upon  which  as  upon  low,  thick  pillars  all  our 
human  civilization  reposes.  Metals,  the  mystery  of 
the  thing  called  iron  and  of  the  thing  called  steel,  led 
me  off  half  dazed  into  a  kind  of  dream.  I  saw  into  the 
entrails  of  dim,  damp  woods :  where  the  first  man, 
among  all  the  common  stones,  found  the  strange  stone! 
I  saw  a  vague  and  violent  battle,  in  which  stone  axes 
broke  and  stone  knives  were  splintered  against  some- 
thing shining  and  new  in  the  hand  of  one  desperate 
man.  I  heard  all  the  hammers  on  all  the  anvils  of  the 
earth.  I  saw  all  the  swords  of  feudal  and  all  the  wheels 
of  industrial  war.  For  the  knife  is  only  a  short 
sword;  and  the  pocket-knife  is  a  secret  sword  I 
opened  it  and  looked  at  that  brilliant  and  terrible 
tongue  which  we  call  a  blade ;  and  I  thought  that 
perhaps  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  oldest  of  the  needs 
of  man.  The  next  moment  I  knew  that  I  was  wrong  • 
for  the  thing  that  came  next  out  of  my  pocket  was  a 
box  of  matches.  Then  I  saw  fire,  which  is  stronger 
even  than  steel,  the  old,  fierce  female  thing  the  thing 
we  all  love,  but  dare  not  touch. 

The  next  thing  I  found  was  a  piece  of  chalk  •   and  I 

saw  in  it  all  the  art  and  all  the  frescoes  of  the  world      The 

next  was  a  com  of  a  very  modest  value  ;    and  I  saw  in 

not  only  the  image  and  superscription  of  our  own 

ssar,  but  all  government  and  order  since  the  world 

have  not  space  to  say  what  were  the 

vThnM,     ng  and  Splendid  Proc^ion  of  poetical 

symbols  that  came  pouring  out.     I  cannot  tell  you  all 

things  that  were  in  my  pocket.     I  can  tell  you  one 

thing,  however  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  pocket      I 

allude  to  my  railway  ticket. 
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, 

f^NCE  upon  a  time,  it  seems  centuries  ago,  1  was 
V->^  prevailed  on  to  take  a  small  part  in  one  of  those 
historical  processions  or  pageants  which  happened  to 
be  fashionable  in  or  about  the  year  1909.  And  since  I 
tend,  like  all  who  are  growing  old;  to  re-enter  the  remote 
past  as  a  paradise  or  playground,  I  disinter  a  memory 
which  may  serve  to  stand  among  those  memories  of 
small  but  strange  incidents  with  which  I  have  some- 
times filled  this  column.  The  thing  has  really  some 
of  the  dark  qualities  of  a  detective-story  ;  though  I 
suppose  that  Sherlock  Holmes  himself  could  hardly 
unravel  it  now,  when  the  scent  is  so  old  and  cold  and 
most  of  the  actors,  doubtless,  long  dead. 

This  old  pageant  included  a  series  of  figures  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  just  like 
Dr.  Johnson.  Seeing  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  heavily 
seamed  with  small-pox,  had  a  waistcoat  all  over  gravy, 
snorted  and  rolled  as  he  walked,  and  was  probably  the 
ugliest  man  in  London,  I  mention  this  identification 
as  a  fact  and  not  as  a  vaunt.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  arrangement ;  and  such  fleeting  suggestions  as  I 
made  were  not  taken  so  seriously  as  they  might  have 
been.  I  requested  that  a  row  of  posts  should  be  erected 
across  the  lawn,  so  that  I  might  touch  all  of  them  but 
one,  and  then  go  back  and  touch  that.  Failing  this,  I 
felt  that  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  have  twenty- 
five  cups  of  tea  stationed  at  regular  intervals  along  the 
course,  each  held  by  a  Mrs.  Thrale  in  full  costume. 
My  best  constructive  suggestion  was  the  most  harshly 
rejected  of  all.  In  front  of  me  in  the  procession  walked 
the  great  Bishop  Berkeley,  the  man  who  turned  the 
tables  on  the  early  materialists  by  maintaining  that 
matter  itself  very  possibly  does  not  exist.  Dr.  Johnson, 
you  will  remember,  did  not  like  such  bottomless  fancies 
as  Berkeley's,  and  kicked  a  stone  with  his  boot,  saying, 

1  From  Tremendous  Trifles. 
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'  I  refute  him  so  !  '  Now  (as  I  pointed  out)  kicking  a 
stone  would  not  make  the  metaphysical  quarrel  quite 
clear;  besides,  it  would  hurt.  But  how  picturesque 
and  perfect  it  would  be  if  I  moved  across  the  ground 
in  the  symbolic  attitude  of  kicking  Bishop  Berkeley! 
How  complete  an  allegoric  group  ;  the  great  transcenden- 
tahst  walking  with  his  head  among  the  stars,  but  behind 
him  the  avenging  realist  pede  claudo,  with  uplifted  foot. 
I  must  not  take  up  space  with  these  forgotten 
frivolities;  we.  old  men  grow  too  garrulous  in  talking 
of  the  distant  past. 

This  story  scarcely  concerns  me  either  in  my  real  or 
my  assumed  character.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pro- 
cession took  place  at  night  in  a  large  garden  and  by 
torchlight  (so  remote  is  the  date),  that  the  garden  was 
crowded  with  Puritans,  monks,  and  men-at-arms  and 
especially  with  early  Celtic  saints  smoking  pipes'  and 
with  elegant  Renaissance  gentlemen  talking  Cockney 
Suffice  it  to  say,  or  rather  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
I  wandered  away  into  some  dim  corner  of 
that  dim  shrubbery,  where  there  was  nothing  to  do 
except  tumble  over  tent  ropes,  and  I  began  abnost  to 
feel  like  my  prototype,  and  to  share  his  horror  of 
solitude  and  hatred  of  a  country  life 

In  this  detachment  and  dilemma  'l  saw  another  man 
m  a  white  wig  advancing  across  this  forsaken  stretch 

ii  a     ?'  le-an  man'  who  sto°Ped  in  his  ^ng  black 
6  ?  St?Pm^eaglf     When  I  thought  he  would 


'  S'r:'  *  sa?f  '  y°p  used  to  guide  men  to  the  beginnings 

faSSSfS;-  Ifv7ou  can  ^  me  now  to  wh™v5 

&fS*"  y°U  WiU  Perf°-  a  ^t  higher 


His  costume  and  style  were  so  perfect  that  for  the 
instant  I  really  thought  he  was  a  ghost     He  took  no 

" 
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gaslight  and  laughing  men  in  masquerade,  and  I 
could  easily  laugh  at  myself. 

And  there,  you  will  say,  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 
I  am  (you  will  say)  naturally  obtuse,  cowardly,  and 
mentally  deficient.  I  was,  moreover,  unused  to  pageants ; 
I  felt  frightened  in  the  dark  and  took  a  man  for  a  spectre 
whom,  in  the  light,  I  could  recognize  as  a  modern  gentle- 
man in  a  masquerade  dress.  No  ;  far  from  it.  That 
spectral  person  was  my  first  introduction  to  a  spectral 
incident  which  has  never  been  explained  and  which 
still  lays  its  finger  on  my  nerve. 

I  mixed  with  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  we  fooled  as  one  does  at  a  fancy-dress  ball.  There 
was  Burke  as  large  as  life  and  a  great  deal  better  looKing. 
There  was  Cowper  much  larger  than  life  ;  he  ought  to 
have  been  a  little  man  in  a  night-cap,  with  a  cat  under 
one  arm  and  a  spaniel  under  the  other.  As  it  was,  he 
was  a  magnificent  person,  and  looked  more  like  the 
Master  of  Ballantrae  than  Cowper.  I  persuaded  him 
at  last  to  the  night-cap,  but  never,  alas,  to  the  cat  and 
dog.  When  I  came  the  next  night  Burke  was  still  the 
same  beautiful  improvement  upon  himself ;  Cowper 
was  still  weeping  for  his  dog  and  cat  and  would  not  be 
comforted ;  Bishop  Berkeley  was  still  waiting  to  be 
kicked  in  the  interests  of  philosophy.  In  short,  I  met 
all  my  old  friends  but  one.  Where  was  Paley  ?  I  had 
been  mystically  moved  by  the  man's  presence  ;  I  was 
moved  more  by  his  absence.  At  last  I  saw  advancing 
towards  us  across  the  twilight  garden  a  little  man  with 
a  large  book  and  a  bright  attractive  face.  When  he 
came  near  enough  he  said,  in  a  small,  clear  voice,  '  I  'm 
Paley.'  The  thing  was  quite  natural,  of  course  ;  the 
man  was  ill  and  had  sent  a  substitute.  Yet  somehow 
the  contrast  was  a  shock. 

By  the  next  night  I  had  grown  quite  friendly  with 
my  four  or  five  colleagues  ;  I  had  discovered  what  is 
called  a  mutual  friend  with  Berkeley  and  several  points 
of  difference  with  Burke.  Cowper,  I  think  it  was,  who 
introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  fresh  face,  square  and 
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sturdy,  framed  in  a  white  wig.     '  This/  he  explained 

'  is  my  friend  So-and-So.     He  's  Paley.'    I  looked  round 

at  all  the  faces  by  this  time  fixed  and  familiar  ;  I  studied 

them  ;    I  counted  them  ;    then  I  bowed  to  the  third 

Paley  as  one  bows  to  necessity.     So  far  the  thing  was 

well   within    the   limits   of   coincidence.     It   certainly 

seemed  odd  that  this  one  particular  cleric  should  be  so 

varying  and  elusive.     It  was  singular  that  Paley  alone 

among  men,  should  be  sometimes  tall  and  sometimes 

short,  should  swell  and  shrink  and  alter  like  a  phantom 

while   all   else   remained   solid.     But    the    thing   was" 

explicable  ;  two  men  had  been  ill  and  there  was  an  end 

it.     Or  there  should  have  been  an  end  of  it  •   only  I 

went  again  the  next  night,  and  a  clear-coloured  elegant 

youth  with  powdered  hair  bounded  up  to  me,  and  told 

ne  with  boyish  excitement  that  he  was  Paley 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  I  remained  in  the 
mental  condition  of  the  modern  world.  I  mean  the 
condition  in  which  all  natural  explanations  have  broken 
«S!S  an^nousuPe™tural  explanation  has  been  estab- 
wtnTf  YH  bewlldfrment  had  Cached  to  boredom 
when  I  found  myself  once  more  in  the  colour  and  clatter 
of  the  pageant,  and  I  was  all  the  more  pleased  because 
I  met  an  old  school-fellow,  and  we  mutually  record 
each  other  under  our  heavy  clothes  and  hoary  wigs 
We  talked  about  all  those  great  things  for  which  litera- 
ture is  too  small  and  only  life  large  enough  •red-hot 
memories  and  those  gigantic  details  which  make  up 
the  characters  of  men.  I  heard  all  about  the  friends 
he  had  lost  sight  of  and  those  he  had  kept  in  sight  I 

"*  •**  a?  last  h™  h' 


know  who  he  was 


•No  by  thunder  !  ' '  I  said,  '  nor  does  any  one  ' 
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olace  of  Paley,  so  many  times  deceased.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  Why  was  the  giddy  Paley  unfaithful  among 
the  faithful  found?  Did  these  perpetual  changes 
prove  the  popularity  or  the  unpopularity  of  being 
Paley?  Was  it  that  no  human  being  could  support 
being  Paley  for  one  night  and  live  till  morning  ? 
was  it  that  the  gates  were  crowded  with  eager  throngs 
of  the  British  public  thirsting  to  be  Paley,  who  could 
only  be  let  in  one  at  a  time  ?  Or  is  there  some  ancient 
vendetta  against  Paley  ?  Does  some  secret  society  of 
Deists  still  assassinate  any  one  who  adopts  the  name 

I  cannot  conjecture  further  about  this  true  tale  of 
mystery;    and  that  for  two  reasons.     First,  the  story 
is  so  true  that  I  have  had  to  put  a  lie  into  it. 
word  of  this  narrative  is  veracious,  except  the  one  woi 
Paley.     And  second,  because  I  have  got  to  go  into  t 
next  room  and  dress  up  as  Dr.  Johnson. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  A  COCKNEY1 

'VERY  man,  though  he  were  born  in  the  very 
—  belfry  of  Bow  and  spent  his  infancy  climbing 
among  chimneys,  has  waiting  for  him  somewhere  a 
countfy  house  which  he  has  never  seen  ;  but  which  was 
built  for  him  hi  the  very  shape  of  his  soul.  It  stands 
patiently  waiting  to  be  found  knee-deep  in  orchards 
of  Kent  or  mirrored  in  pools  of  Lincoln  ;  and  when  the 
man  sees  it  he  remembers  it,  though  he  has  never  seen 
it  before  Even  I  have  been  forced  to  confess  this  at 
last,  who  am  a  Cockney,  if  ever  there  was  one  a  Cockney 
not  only  on  principle,  but  with  savage  pride.  I  have 
always  maintained,  quite  seriously,  that  the  Lord  is  not 
m  the  wind  or  thunder  of  the  waste,  but  if  anywhere 

i  From  Alarms  end  Discursions. 
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in  the  still  small  voice  of  Fleet  Street.  I  sincerely 
maintain  that  Nature-worship  is  more  morally  dangerous 
than  the  most  vulgar  man-worship  of  the  cities  ;  since 
it  can  easily  be  perverted  into  the  worship  of  an  im- 
personal mystery,  carelessness,  or  cruelty.  Thoreau 
would  have  been  a  jollier  fellow  if  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  a  greengrocer  instead  of  to  greens.  Swinburne 
would  have  been  a  better  moralist  if  he  had  worshipped 
a  fishmonger  instead  of  worshipping  the  sea.  I  prefer 
the  philosophy  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  the  philosophy 
of  turnips.  To  call  a  man  a  turnip  may  be  playful,  but 
is  seldom  respectful.  But  when  we  wish  to  pay  emphatic 
honour  to  a  man,  to  praise  the  firmness  of  his  nature, 
the  squareness  of  his  conduct,  the  strong  humility  with 
which  he  is  interlocked  with  his  equals  in  silent  mutual 
support,  then  we  invoke  the  nobler  Cockney  metaphor 
and  call  him  a  brick. 

But,  despite  all  these  theories,  I  have  surrendered  • 
L  have  struck  my  colours  at  sight  ;  at  a  mere  glimpse 
through  the  opening  of  a  hedge.  I  shall  come  down  to 
hying  m  the  country,  like  any  common  Socialist  or 
imple  Lifer.  I  shall  end  my  days  in  a  village  in  the 
character  of  the  Village  Idiot,  and  be  a  spectacle  and 
i  judgment  to  mankind.  I  have  already  learnt  the 
rustic  manner  of  leaning  upon  a  gate  ;  and  I  was  thus 
gymnastically  occupied  at  the  moment  when  my  eve 
caught  the  house  that  was  made  for  me.  It  stood  well 
back  from  the  road,  and  was  built  of  a  good  yellow 

'-o1*  ,was  narrow  for  its  height^  like  the  tower  of 

toe  Border  robber;    and  over  the  front  door  was 

rved  m   large   letters,    '  1908.'    That   last   burst   of 

ity    that  superb  scorn  of  antiquarian  sentiment 

ovmvhelmed  me  finally.     I  closed  my  eyes  in  a  kind  of 

me  to  lean 


v  ,  n  on      e 

gate)  asked  me  with  some  curiosity  what  I  was  doing. 

My  dear  fellow/  I  said,  with  emotion,  '  I  am  bidding 
farewell  to  forty-three  hansom  cabmen  ' 
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'  Oh,  my  friend/  I  cried  brokenly,  '  how  beautiful 
London  is !  Why  do  they  only  write  poetry  about  the 
country  ?  I  could  turn  every  lyric  cry  into  Cockney. 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  sky-sign  in  the  sky," 

as  I  observed  in  a  volume  which  is  too  little  read, 
founded  on  the  older  English  poets.  You  never  saw 
my  "  Golden  Treasury  Regilded ;  or,  The  Classics 
Made  Cockney  " — it  contained  some  fine  lines. 


.. 


O  Wild  West  End,  thou  breath  of  London's  being," 
he  reminiscence  of  Keats,  beginning 

"  City  of  smuts  and  mellow  fogfulness." 


I  have  written  many  such  lines  on  the  beauty  of  London  ; 
yet  I  never  realized  that  London  was  really  beautiful 
till  now.  Do  you  ask  me  why  ?  It  is  because  I  have 
left  it  for  ever.' 

'  If  you  will  take  my  advice,'  said  my  friend,  '  you 
will  humbly  endeavour  not  to  be  a  fool.  What  is  the 
sense  of  this  mad  modern  notion  that  every  literary 
man  must  live  in  the  country,  with  the  pigs  and  the 
donkeys  and  the  squires  ?  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and 
Milton  and  Dryden  lived  in  London  ;  Shakespeare  and 
Dr.  Johnson  came  to  London  because  they  had  had 
quite  enough  of  the  country.  And  as  for  trumpery 
topical  journalists  like  you,  why,  they  would  cut  their 
throats  in  the  country.  You  have  confessed  it  your- 
self in  your  own  last  words.  You  hunger  and  thirst 
after  the  streets  ;  you  think  London  the  finest  place 
on  the  planet.  And  if  by  some  miracle  a  Bayswater 
omnibus  could  come  down  this  green  country  lane  you 
would  utter  a  yell  of  joy.' 

Then  a  light  burst'upon  my  brain,  and  I  turned  upon 
him  with  terrible  sternness. 

'  Why,  miserable  esthete/  I  said  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
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'  that  is  the  true  country  spirit  !  That  is  how  the  real 
rustic  feels.  The  real  rustic  does  utter  a  yell  of  joy 
the  sight  of  a  Bayswater  omnibus.  The  real  rustic 
does  think  London  the  finest  place  on  the  planet  In 
the  few  moments  that  I  have  stood  by  this  stile  I  have 
grown  rooted  here  like  an  ancient  tree  ;  I  have  been 
here  for  ages.  Petulant  Suburban,  I  am  the  real  rustic 

believe  that  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  with 
gold  ;  and  I  mean  to  see  it  before  I  die.' 

The  evening  breeze  freshened  among  the  little  tossing 
trees  of  that  lane,  and  the  purple  evening  clouds  piled 

ZfaK  !        ,T!d  behind  my  Country  Seat'  the  house 

that  belonged  to  me,  making,  by  contrast,  its  yellow 

bricks  gleam  like  gold.     At  last  my  friend  said      '  To 

t  it  short,  then,  you  mean  that  you  will  live  in  the 

nn^          ?  y°uT0n>t  like  *'     What  on  earth  will 
you  do  here  ;  dig  up  the  garden  ?  ' 

I  answered,  in  honourable  scorn.  '  Dig  I 
Do  work  at  my  Country  Seat  ;  no,  thank  you.  Whin 
I  find  a  Country  Seat,  I  sit  in  it.  And  for  your  other 


±L' 

worship  is  all  upside  down.     Trees  and  fiel^  ought  to 

-  -  W 

i  wants  to  go  to  the  country;    I  do  it  with  all 

"  Of 


eao 
Therefore  rr^nt  L?Dd°n  a«ain'  as  rusti<:s  '°™  it. 

of 
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I  '11  love  the  'buses  lumbering  through  the  wet, 
Even  more  than  when  I  lightly  tripped  as  they. 
The  grimy  colour  of  the  London  clay 
Is  lovely  yet," 

tacause  I  have  found  the  house  where  I  was  really 
born ;  the  tall  and  quiet  house  from  which  I  can  see 
London  afar  off,  as  the  miracle  of  man  that  it  is.' 
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ONE  sometimes  hears  from  persons  of  the  chillier 
type  of  culture  the  remark  that  plain  country 
people  dp  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
This  is  an  error  rooted  in  the  intellectual  pride  of  medioc- 
rity ;  and  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  a  truth  in 
the  idea  that  extremes  meet.  Thus,  to  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  the  mob  one  must  either  be  on  a  level  with  it 
(as  I  am)  or  be  really  high  up,  like  the  saints.  It  is 
roughly  the  same  with  aesthetics ;  slang  and  rude 
dialect  can  be  relished  by  a  really  literary  taste,  but  not 
by  a  merely  bookish  taste.  And  when  these  cultivated 
cranks  say  that  rustics  do  not  talk  of  Nature  in  an 
appreciative  way,  they  really  mean  that  they  do  not 
talk  in  a  bookish  way.  They  do  not  talk  bookishly 
about  clouds  or  stones,  or  pigs  or  slugs,  or  horses  or 
anything  you  please.  They  talk  piggishly  about  pigs  ; 
and  sluggishly,  I  suppose,  about  slugs ;  and  are  refresh- 
ingly horsy  about  horses.  They  speak  in  a  stony  way 
of  stones  ;  they  speak  in  a  cloudy  way  of  clouds  ;  and 
this  is  surely  the  right  way.  And  if  by  any  chance  a 
simple  intelligent  person  from  the  country  comes  in 
contact  with  any  aspect  of  Nature  unfamiliar  and 
arresting,  such  a  person's  comment  is  always  worth 
remark.  It  is  sometimes  an  epigram,  and  at  worst  it 
is  never  a  quotation. 

1  From  Alarms  and  Disc-ursions. 
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Consider,  for  instance,  what  wastes  of  wordy  imita- 
tion and  ambiguity  the  ordinary  educated  person  in 
the  big  towns  could  pour  out  on  the  subject  of  the  sea. 
A  country  girl  I  know  in  the  county  of  Buckingham 
had  never  seen  the  sea  in  her  life  until  the  other  day. 
When  she  was  asked  what  she  thought  of  it  she  said  it 
was  like  cauliflowers.  Now  that  is  a  piece  of  pure 
literature — vivid,  entirely  independent  and  original,  and 
perfectly  true.  I  had  always  been  haunted  with  an 
analogous  kinship  which  I  could  never  locate  ;  cabbages 
always  remind  me  of  the  sea  and  the  sea  always  reminds 
me  of  cabbages.  It  is  partly,  perhaps,  the  veined 
mingling  of  violet  and  green,  as  in  the  sea  a  purple  that 
is  almost  dark  red  may  mix  with  a  green  that  is  almost 
yellow,  and  still  be  the  blue  sea  as  a  whole.  But  it  is 
more  the  grand  curves  of  the  cabbage  that  curl  over 
cavernously  like  waves,  and  it  is  partly  again  that 
dreamy  repetition,  as  of  a  pattern,  that  made  two  great 
poets,  ^Eschylus  and  Shakespeare,  use  a  word  like 
'  multitudinous '  of  the  ocean.  But  just  where  my 
fancy  halted  the  Buckinghamshire  young  woman  rushed 
(so  to  speak)  to  my  imaginative  rescue.  Cauliflowers 
are  twenty  times  better  than  cabbages,  for  they  show 
the  wave  breaking  as  well  as  curling,  and  the  efflores- 
cence of  the  branching  foam,  blind,  bubbling,  and 
opaque.  Moreover,  the  strong  lines  of  life  are  suggested  ; 
the  arches  of  the  rushing  waves  have  all  the  rigid  energy 
of  green  stalks,  as  if  the  whole  sea  were  one  great  green 
plant  with  one  immense  white  flower  rooted  in  the  abyss. 

Now,  a  large  number  of  delicate  and  superior  persons 
would  refuse  to  see  the  force  in  that  kitchen  garden 
comparison,  because  it  is  not  connected  with  any  of 
the  ordinary  maritime  sentiments  as  stated  in  books 
and  songs.  The  aesthetic  amateur  would  say  that  he 
knew  what  large  and  philosophical  thoughts  he  ought 
to  have  by  the  boundless  deep.  He  would  say  that  he 
was  not  a  greengrocer  who  would  think  first  of  greens.  ' 
To  which  I  should  reply,  like  Hamlet,  apropos  of  a 
parallel  profession,  '  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man.' 


; 
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The  mention  of  '  Hamlet '  reminds  me,  by  the  way, 
that  besides  the  girl  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  I  knew 
a  girl  who  had  never  seen  a  stage-play.  She  was  taken 
to  '  Hamlet,'  and  she  said  it  was  very  sad.  There  is 
another  case  of  going  to  the  primordial  point  which  is 
overlaid  by  learning  and  secondary  impressions.  We 
are  so  used  to  thinking  of  '  Hamlet '  as  a  problem  that 
we  sometimes  quite  forget  that  it  is  a  tragedy,  just  as 
we  are  so  used  to  thinking  of  the  sea  as  vast  and 
vague,  that  we  scarcely  notice  when  it  is  white  and 
green. 

But  there  is  another  quarrel  involved  in  which  the 
young  gentleman  of  culture  comes  into  violent  collision 
with  the  young  lady  of  the  cauliflowers.  The  first 
essential  of  the  merely  bookish  view  of  the  sea  is  that 
it  is  boundless,  and  gives  a  sentiment  of  infinity.  Now 
it  is  quite  certain,  I  think,  that  the  cauliflower  simile 
was  partly  created  by  exactly  the  opposite  impression,  the 
impression  of  boundary  and  of  barrier.  The  girl  thought 
of  it  as  a  field  of  vegetables,  even  as  a  yard  of  vegetables. 
The  girl  was  right.  The  ocean  only  suggests  infinity  when 
you  cannot  see  it ;  a  sea  mist  may  seem  endless,  but  not 
a  sea.  So  far  from  being  vague  and  vanishing,  the  sea 
is  the  one  hard  straight  line  in  Nature.  It  is  the  one 
plain  limit ;  the  only  thing  that  -God  has  made  that 
really  looks  like  a  wall.  Compared  to  the  sea,  not  only 
sun  and  cloud  are  chaotic  and  doubtful,  but  solid  moun- 
tains and  standing  forests  may  be  said  to  melt  and 
fade  and  flee  in  ^the  presence  of  that  lonely  iron  line. 
The  old  naval  phrase,  that  the  seas  are  England^ 
bulwarks,  is  not  a  frigid  and  artificial  metaphor ;  it 
came  into  the  head  of  some  genuine  sea-dog,  when  he 
was  genuinely  looking  at  the  sea.  For  the  edge  of  the 
sea  is  like  the  edge  of  a  sword  ;  it  is  sharp,  military, 
and  decisive  ;  it  really  looks  like  a  bolt  or  bar,  and  not 
like  a  mere  expansion.  It  hangs  in  heaven,  grey,  or 
green,  or  blue,  changing  in  colour,  but  changeless  in 
form,  behind  all  the  slippery  contours  of  the  land  and 
all  the  savage  softness  of  the  forests,  like  the  scales  of 
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God  held  even.  It  hangs,  a  perpetual  reminder  of  that 
divine  reason  and  justice  which  abides  behind  all  com- 
promises and  all  legitimate  variety ;  the  one  straight 
line  ;  the  limit  of  the  intellect ;  the  dark  and  ultimate 
dogma  of  the  world. 


THE  APPETITE  OF  EARTH1 

T  WAS  walking  the  other  day  in  a  kitchen  garden, 
which  I  find  has  somehow  got  attached  to  my 
premises,  and  I  was  wondering  why  I  liked  it.  After 
a  prolonged  spiritual  self-analysis  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  like  a  kitchen  garden  because  it  contains 
things  to  eat.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  kitchen  garden  is 
ugly ;  a  kitchen  garden  is  often  very  beautiful.  The 
mixture  of  green  and  purple  on  some  monstrous  cabbage 
is  much  subtler  and  grander  than  the  mere  freakish 
and  theatrical  splashing  of  yellow  and  violet  on  a  pansy. 
Few  of  the  flowers  merely  meant  for  ornament  are  so 
ethereal  as  a  potato.  A  kitchen  garden  is  as  beautiful 
as  an  orchard  ;  but  why  is  it  that  the  word  '  orchard  ' 
sounds  as  beautiful  as  the  word  '  flower-garden/  and 
yet  also  sounds  more  satisfactory  ?  I  suggest  again 
my  extraordinarily  dark  and  delicate  discovery :  that 
it  contains  things  to  eat. 

The  cabbage  is  a  solid ;  it  can  be  approached  from 
all  sides  at  once ;  it  can  be  realized  by  all  senses  at 
once.  Compared  with  that  the  sunflower,  which  can 
only  be  seen,  is  a  mere  pattern,  a  thing  painted  on  a 
flat  wall.  Now,  it  is  this  sense  of  the  solidity  of  things 
that  can  only  be  uttered  by  the  metaphor  of  eating. 
To  express  the  cubic  content  of  a  turnip,  you  must  be 
all  round  it  at  once.  The  only  way  to  get  all  round  a 
turnip  at  once  is  to  eat  the  turnip.  I  think  any  poetic 
mind  that  has  loved  solidity,  the  thickness  of  trees, 

1  From  Alarms  and  Discursions. 
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the  squareness  of  stones,  the  firmness  of  clay,  must 
have  sometimes  wished  that  they  were  things  to  eat. 
If  only  brown  peat  tasted  as  good  as  it  looks  ;  if  only 
white  fir-wood  were  digestible !  We  talk  rightly  of 
giving  stones  for  bread  :  but  there  are  in  the  Geological 
Museum  certain  rich  crimson  marbles,  certain  split 
stones  of  blue  and  green,  that  make  me  wish  my  teeth 
were  stronger. 

Somebody  staring  into  the  sky  with  the  same  ethereal 
appetite  declared  that  the  moon  was  made  of  green 
cheese.  I  never  could  conscientiously  accept  the  full 
doctrine.  I  am  Modernist  in  this  matter.  That  the 
moon  is  made  of  cheese  I  have  believed  from  childhood  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  every  month  a  giant  (of  my  acquaint- 
ance) bites  a  big  round  piece  out  of  it.  This  seems  to 
me  a  doctrine  that  is  above  reason,  but  not  contrary 
to  it.  But  that  the  cheese  is  green  seems  to  be  in  some 
degree  actually  contradicted  by  the  senses  and  the 
reason  ;  first  because  if  the  moon  were  made  of  green 
cheese  it  would  be  inhabited ;  and  second  because  if 
it  were  made  of  green  cheese  it  would  be  green.  A  blue 
moon  is  said  to  be  an  unusual  sight ;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  a  green  one  is  much  more  common.  In  fact,  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  moon  looking  like  every  other 
sort  of  cheese  except  a  green  cheese.  I  have  seen  it 
look  exactly  like  a  cream  cheese :  a  circle  of  warm 
white  upon  a  warm  faint  violet  sky  above  a  cornfield  in 
Kent.  I  have  seen  it  look  very  like  a  Dutch  cheese, 
rising  a  dull  red  copper  disk  amid  masts  and  dark  waters 
at  Honfleur.  I  have  seen  it  look  like  an  ordinary 
sensible  Cheddar  cheese  in  an  ordinary  sensible  Prussian 
blue  sky  ;  and  I  have  once  seen  it  so  naked  and  ruinous- 
looking,  so  strangely  lit  up,  that  it  looked  like  a  Gruye're 
cheese,  that  awful  volcanic  cheese  that  has  horrible 
holes  in  it,  as  if  it  had  come  in  boiling  unnatural  milk 
from  mysterious  and  unearthly  cattle.  But  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  lunar  cheese  green  ;  and  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  moon  is  not  old  enough.  The 
moon,  like  everything  else,  will  ripen  by  the  end  of  the 
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world ;  and  in  the  last  days  we  shall  see  it  taking  on 
those  volcanic  sunset  colours,  and  leaping  with  that 
enormous  and  fantastic  life. 

But  this  is  a  parenthesis ;  and  one  perhaps  slightly 
lacking  in  prosaic  actuality.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  above  speculations,  the  phrase  about  the 
moon  and  green  cheese  remains  a  good  example  of  this 
imagery  of  eating  and  drinking  on  a  large  scale.  The 
same  huge  fancy  is  in  the  phrase  '  if  all  the  trees  were 
bread  and  cheese,'  which  I  have  cited  elsewhere  in  this 
connection  ;  and  in  that  noble  nightmare  of  a  Scandi- 
navian legend,  in  which  Thor  drinks  the  deep  sea  nearly 
dry  out  of  a  horn.  In  an  essay  like  the  present  (first 
intended  as  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society) 
one  cannot  be  too  exact ;  and  I  will  concede  that  my 
theory  of  the  gradual  virescence  of  our  satellite  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  alternative  theory  than  as  a  law 
finally  demonstrated  and  universally  accepted  by  the 
scientific  world.  It  is  a  hypothesis  that  holds  the  field, 
as  the  scientists  say  of  a  theory  when  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  it  so  far. 

But  the  reader  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that 
I  have  suddenly  gone  mad,  and  shall  start  biting  large 
pieces  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees ;  or  seriously  altering 
(by  large  semicircular  mouthfuls)  the  exquisite  outline 
of  the  mountains.  This  feeling  for  expressing  a  fresh 
solidity  by  the  image  of  eating  is  really  a  very  old  one. 
So  far  from  being  a  paradox  of  perversity,  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  commonplaces  of  religion.  If  any  one  wander- 
ing about  wants  to  have  a  good  trick  or  test  for  separat- 
ing the  wrong  idealism  from  the  right,  I  will  give  him 
one  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  mark  of  false  religion  that  it 
is  always  trying  to  express  concrete  facts  as  abstract ; 
it  calls  sex  affinity  ;  it  calls  wine  alcohol ;  it  calls  brute 
starvation  the  economic  problem.  The  test  of  true 
religion  is  that  its  energy  drives  exactly  the  other  way ; 
it  is  always  trying  to  make  men  feel  truths  as  facts  ; 
always  trying  to  make  abstract  things  as  plain  and 
solid  as  concrete  things  ;  always  trying  to  make  men, 
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not  merely  admit  the  truth,  but  see,  smell,  handle,  hear, 
and  devour  the  truth.  All  great  spiritual  scriptures 
are  full  of  the  invitation  not  to  test,  but  to  taste ;  not 
to  examine,  but  to  eat.  Their  phrases  are  full  of  living 
water  and  heavenly  bread,  mysterious  manna  and 
dreadful  wine.  Worldliness,  and  the  polite  society  of 
the  world,  has  despised  this  instinct  of  eating;  but 
religion  has  never  despised  it.  When  we  look  at  a 
firm,  fat,  white  cliff  of  chalk  at  Dover,  I  do  not  suggest 

"  at  we  should  desire  to  eat  it ;  that  would  be  highly 
normal.  But  I  really  mean  that  we  should  think- 
good  to  eat ;  good  for  some  one  else  to  eat.  For, 

deed,  some  one  else  is  eating  it ;  the  grass  that  grows 

pon  its  top  is  devouring  it  silently,  but,  doubtless, 

ith  an  uproarious  appetite. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  IVY1 


ONE  day,  as  I  was  leaving  London  for  a  holiday, 
a  friend  walked  into  my  flat  in  Battersea  and 
found  me  surrounded  with  half-packed  luggage. 

'  You  seem  to  be  off  on  your  travels,'  he  said.  '  Where 
are  you  going  ?  ' 

With  a  strap  between  my  teeth  I  replied,  '  To 
Battersea.' 

'  The  wit  of  your  remark,'  he  said,  '  wholly  escapes 
me.' 

'  I  am  going  to  Battersea,'  I  repeated,  '  to  Battersea 
via  Paris,  Belfort,  Heidelberg,  and  Frankfort.  My 
remark  contained  no  wit.  It  contained  simply  the 
truth.  I  am  going  to  wander  over  the  whole  world 
until  once  more  I  find  Battersea.  Somewhere  in  the 
seas  of  sunset  or  of  sunrise,  somewhere  in  the  ultimate 
archipelago  of  the  earth,  there  is  one  little  island  which 

1  From  Tremendous  Trifles. 
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I  wish  to  find :  an  island  with  low  green  hills  and  great 
white  cliffs.  Travellers  tell  me  that  it  is  called  England 
(Scotch  travellers  tell  me  that  it  is  called  Britain),  and 
there  is  a  rumour  that  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  it 
there  is  a  beautiful  place  called  Battersea.  ' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you,'  said  my 
friend,  with  an  air  of  intellectual  compassion,  '  that 
this  is  Battersea  ?  ' 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary,'  I  said,  '  and  it  is  spiritually 
untrue.  I  cannot  see  any  Battersea  here  ;  I  cannot 
see  any  London  or  any  England.  I  cannot  see  that 
door.  I  cannot  see  that  chair :  because  a  cloud  of 
sleep  and  custom  has  come  across  my  eyes.  The  only 
way  to  get  back  to  them  is  to  go  somewhere  else  ;  and 
that  is  the  real  object  of  travel  and  the  real  pleasure 
of  holidays.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  go  to  France  in 
order  to  see  France?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  go  to 
Germany  in  order  to  see  Germany  ?  I  shall  enjoy  them 
both ;  but  it  is  not  them  that  I  am  seeking.  I  am 
seeking  Battersea.  The  whole  object  of  travel  is  not 
to  set  foot  on  foreign  lands  ;  it  is  at  last  to  set  foot  on 
one's  own  country  as  a  foreign  land.  Now  I  warn  you 
that  this  Gladstone  bag  is  compact  and  heavy,  and 
that  if  you  utter  that  word  "  paradox  "  I  shall  hurl  it 
at  your  head.  I  did  not  make  the  world,  and  I  did  not 
make  it  paradoxical.  It  is  not  my  fault,  it  is  the  truth, 
that  the  only  way  to  go  to  England  is  to  go  away  from 
it.' 

But  when  after  only  a  month's  travelling  I  did  come 
back  to  England,  I  was  startled  to  find  that  I  had  told 
the  exact  truth.  England  did  break  on  me  at  once 
beautifully  new  and  beautifully  old.  To  land  at  Dover 
is  the  right  way  to  approach  England  (most  things  that 
are  hackneyed  are  right),  for  then  you  see  first  the  full, 
soft  gardens  of  Kent,  which  are,  perhaps,  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  still  a  typical  exaggeration,  of  the  rich  rusticity 
of  England.  As  it  happened,  also,  a  fellow-traveller 
with  whom  I  had  fallen  into  conversation  felt  the  same 
freshness,  though  for  another  cause.  She  was  an 
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American  lady  who  had  seen  Europe,  and  had  never 
yet  seen  England,  and  she  expressed  her  enthusiasm 
in  that  simple  and  splendid  way  which  is  natural  to 
Americans,  who  are  the  most  idealistic  people  in  the 
whole  world.  Their  only  danger  is  that  the  idealist 
can  easily  become  the  idolater.  And  the  American 
has  become  so  idealistic  that  he  even  idealizes  money. 
But  (to  quote  a  very  able  writer  of  American  short 
stories)  that  is  another  story. 

'  I  have  never  been  in  England  before,'  said  the 
American  lady,  '  yet  it  is  so  pretty  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
have  been  away  from  it  for  a  long  time.' 

'  So  you  have,'  I  said ;  '  you  have  been  away  for 
three  hundred  years.' 

'  What  a  lot  of  ivy  you  have,'  she  said.  '  It  covers 
the  churches  and  it  buries  the  houses.  We  have  ivy  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  grow  like  that.' 

'  I  am  interested  to  hear  it,'  I  replied,  '  for  I  am 
making  a  little  list  of  all  the  things  that  are  really 
better  in  England.  Even  a  month  on  the  Continent, 
combined  with  intelligence,  will  teach  you  that  there  are 
many  things  that  are  better  abroad.  All  the  things  that 
Mr.  Kipling  calls  English  are  better  abroad.  But  there 
are  things  entirely  English  and  entirely  good.  Kippers, 
for  instance,  and  Free  Trade,  and  front  gardens,  and 
individual  liberty,  and  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and 
hansom  cabs,  and  cricket,  and  Mr.  Will  Crooks.  Above 
all,  there  is  the  happy  and  holy  custom  of  eating  a 
heavy  breakfast.  I  cannot  imagine  that  Shakespeare 
began  the  day  with  rolls  and  coffee,  like  a  Frenchman 
or  a  German.  Surely  he  began  with  bacon  or  bloaters. 
In  fact,  a  light  bursts  upon  me  ;  for  the  first  time  I 
'  see  the  real  meaning  of  Mrs.  Gallup  and  the  Great 
Cipher.  It  is  merely  a  mistake  in  the  matter  of  a 
capital  letter.  I  withdraw  my  objections ;  I  accept 
everything  ;  bacon  did  write  Shakespeare.' 

'  I  cannot  look  at  anything  but  the  ivy,'  she  said,  '  it 
looks  so  comfortable.' 

While  she  looked  at  the  ivy  I  opened  for  the  first 
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time  for  many  weeks  an  English  newspaper,  and  I  read 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  which  he  said  that  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  preserved  because  it  repre- 
sented something  in  the  nature  of  permanent  public 
opinion  of  England,  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
parties.     Now  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  perfectly  sincere  patriot, 
a  man  who,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  thinks  long  and 
seriously  about  the  public  needs,  and  he  is,  moreover, 
a  man  of  entirely  exceptional  intellectual  power.     But 
alas !   in  spite  of  all  this,  when  I  had  read  that  speech 
I  thought  with  a  heavy  heart  that  there  was  one  more 
thing  that  I  had  to  add  to  the  list  of  the  speciaUy  English 
things,  such  as  kippers  and  cricket ;    I  had  to  add  the 
specially  English  kind  of  humbug.     In  France  things 
are  attacked  and  defended  for  what  they  are.     The 
Catholic  Church  is  attacked  because  it  is  Catholic,  and 
defended  because  it  is  Catholic.     The  Republic  is  de- 
fended because  it  is  Republican,  and  attacked  because 
it  is  Republican.     But  here  is  the  ablest  of  English 
politicians  consoling  everybody  by  explaining  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  really  the  House  of  Lords   but 
something  quite  different,  that  the  foolish,  accidental 
peers  whom  he  meets  every  night  are  in  some  mysterious 
way  experts  upon  the  psychology  of  the  democracy ; 
that  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  very  poor  want  you 
must  ask  the  very  rich,  and  that  if  you  want  the  truth 
about  Hoxton  you  must  ask  for  it  at  Hatfield.     If  the 
Conservative  defender  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  a 
French  politician  he  would  simply  be  a  liar 
But  being  an  English  politician  he  is  simply  a  poet 
The  English  love  of  believing  that  all  is  as  it  should  be 
the  English  optimism  combined  with  the  strong  English 
imagination,  is  too  much  even  for  the  obvious  facts 
a  cold  scientific  sense,  of  course,  Mr.  Balfour  knows 
that  nearly  all  the  Lords  who  are  not  Lords  by  accident 
:  Lords  by  bribery.     He  knows,  and  (as  Mr.  Belloc 
ellently  said)  everybody  in  Parliament  knows    the 
y  names  of  the  peers  who  have  purchased  their  peer- 
But  the  glamour  of  comfort,   the  pleasure   of 
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reassuring  himself  and  reassuring  others,  is  too  strong 
for  this  original  knowledge ;  at  last  it  fades  from  him, 
and  he  sincerely  and  earnestly  calls  on  Englishmen  to 
join  with  him  in  admiring  an  august  and  public-spirited 
Senate,  having  wholly  forgotten  that  the 'Senate  really 
consists  of  dunces  whom  he  has  himself  despised  and 
adventurers  whom  he  has  himself  ennobled. 

'  Your  ivy  is  so  beautifully  soft  and  thick,'  said  the 
American  lady,  'it  seems  to  cover  almost  everything. 
It  must  be  the  most  poetical  thing  in  England.' 

'  It  is  very  beautiful,'  I  said,  '  and,  as  you  say,  it  is 
very  English.  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  almost  more 
English  than  England,  wrote  one  of  his  rare  poems 
about  the  beauty  of  ivy.  Yes,  by  all  means  let  us  admire 
the  ivy,  so  deep,  so  warm,  so  full  of  a  genial  gloom  and 
a  grotesque  tenderness.  Let  us  admire  the  ivy,  and  let 
us  pray  to  God  in  His  mercy  that  it  may  not  kill  the 
tree.' 


THE  BALLADE  OF  A  STRANGE  TOWN1 

MY  friend    and  I,  in    fooling  about   Flanders,  fell 
into  a  fixed  affection  for  the  town  of  Mechlin 
or  Malines.     Our  rest   there  was  so  restful  that  we 
almost  felt  it  as  a  home,  and  hardly  strayed  out  of  it. 

We  sat  day  after  day  in  the  market-place,  under 
little  trees  growing  in  wooden  tubs,  and  looked  up  at 
the  noble  converging  lines  of  the  Cathedral  tower,  from 
which  the  three  riders  from  Ghent,  in  the  poem,  heard 
the  bell  which  told  them  they  were  not  too  late.  But 
we  took  as  much  pleasure  in  the  people,  in  the  little 
boys  with  open,  flat  Flemish  faces  and  fur  collars  round 
their  necks,  making  them  look  like  burgomasters ;  or 

1  From  Tremendous  Trifles. 
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the  women,  whose  prim,  oval  faces,  hair  strained  tightly 
off  the  temples,  and  mouths  at  once  hard,  meek,  and 
humorous,  exactly  reproduced  the  late  mediaeval  faces 
in  Memling  and  Van  Eyck. 

But  one  afternoon,  as  it  happened,  my  friend  rose 
from  under  his  little  tree,  and,  pointing  to  a  sort  of 
toy  train  that  was  puffing  smoke  in  one  corner  of  the 
clear  square,  suggested  that  we  should  go  by  it.  We 
got  into  the  little  train,  which  was  meant  really  to  take 
the  peasants  and  their  vegetables  to  and  fro  from  their 
fields  beyond  the  town,  and  the  official  came  round  to 
give  us  tickets.  We  asked  him  what  place  we  should 
get  to  if  we  paid  fivepence.  The  Belgians  are  not  a 
romantic  people,  and  he  asked  us  (with  a  lamentable 
mixture  of  Flemish  coarseness  and  French  rationalism) 
where  we  wanted  to  go. 

We  explained  that  we  wanted  to  go  to  fairyland, 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  we  could  get  there 
for  fivepence.  At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
national misunderstanding  (for  he  spoke  French  in  the 
Flemish  and  we  in  the  English  manner),  he  told  us  that 
fivepence  would  take  us  to  a  place  which  I  have  never 
seen  written  down,  but  which  when  spoken  sounded  like 
the  word  '  Waterloo '  pronounced  by  an  intoxicated 
patriot ;  I  think  it  was  Waerlowe.  We  clasped  our 
hands  and  said  it  was  the  place  that  we  had  been  seek- 
ing from  boyhood,  and  when  we  had  got  there  we 
descended  with  promptitude. 

For  a  moment  I  had  a  horrible  fear  that  it  really  was 
the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  but  I  was  comforted  by  remem- 
bering that  it  was  in  quite  a  different  part  of  Belgium. 
It  was  a  cross-roads,  with  one  cottage  at  the  corner,  a 
perspective  of  tall  trees  like  Hobbema's  '  Avenue/  and 
beyond  only  the  infinite  'flat  chess-board  of  the  little 
fields.  It  was  the  scene  of  peace  and  prosperity  ;  but 
I  must  confess  that  my  friend's  first  action  was  to  ask 
the  man  when  there  would  be  another  train  back  to 
Mechlin.  The  man  stated  that  there  would  be  a  train 
back  in  exactly  one  hour.  We  walked  up  the  avenue, 
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and  when  we  were  nearly  half  an  hour's  walk  away  it 

began  to  rain. 

******* 

We  arrived  back  at  the  cross-roads  sodden  and 
dripping,  and,  finding  the  train  waiting,  climbed  into 
it  with  some  relief.  The  officer  on  this  train  could 
speak  nothing  but  Flemish,  but  he  understood  the  name 
of  Mechlin,  and  indicated  that  when  we  came  to  Mechlin 
Station  he  would  put  us  down,  which,  after  the  right 
interval  of  time,  he  did. 

We  got  down,  under  a  steady  downpour,  evidently 
on  the  edge  of  Mechlin,  though  the  features  could  not 
easily  be  recognized  through  the  grey  screen  of  the  rain. 
I  do  not  generally  agree  with  those  who  find  rain  de- 
pressing. A  shower-bath  is  not  depressing  ;  it  is  rather 
startling.  And  if  it  is  exciting  when  a  man  throws  a 
pail  of  water  over  you,  why  should  it  not  also  be  exciting 
when  the  gods  throw  many  pails  ?  But  on  this  soaking 
afternoon,  whether  it  was  the  dull  sky-line  of  the  Nether- 
lands or  the  fact  that  we  were  returning  home  without 
any  adventure,  I  really  did  think  things  a  trifle  dreary. 
As  soon  as  we  could  creep  under  the  shelter  of  a  street 
we  turned  into  a  little  cafe,  kept  by  one  woman.  She 
was  incredibly  old,  and  she  spoke,  no  French.  There 
we  drank  black  coffee  and  what  was  called  '  cognac 
fine.'  '  Cognac  fine '  were  the  only  two  French  words 
used  in  the  establishment,  and  they  were  not  true. 
At  least,  the  fineness  (perhaps  by  its  very  ethereal 
delicacy)  escaped  me.  After  a  little  my  friend,  who 
was  more  restless  than  I,  got  up  and  went  out,  to  see 
if  the  rain  had  stopped  dnd  if  we  could  at  once  stroll 
back  to  our  hotel  by  the  station.  I  sat  finishing  my 
coffee  in  a  colourless  mood,  and  listening  to  the  unre- 
mitting rain. 

******* 

Suddenly  the  door  burst  open,  and  my  friend  appeared, 
transfigured  and  frantic. 

'  Get  up  !  '   he  cried,  waving  his  hands  wildly.     '  Get 
!     We  're  in  the  wrong  town  !     We  're  not  in  Mechlin 
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at  all.  Mechlin  is  ten  miles,  twenty  miles  off — God 
knows  what !  We  're  somewhere  near  Antwerp.' 

'  What !  '  I  cried,  leaping  from  my  seat,  and  sending 
the  furniture  flying.  '  Then  all  is  well,  after  all !  Poetry 
only  hid  her  face  for  an  instant  behind  a  cloud.  Posi- 
tively for  a  moment  I  was  feeling  depressed  because  we 
were  in  the  right  town.  But  if  we  are  in  the  wrong 
town — why,  we  have  our  adventure  after  all !  If  we 
are  in  the  wrong  town,  we  are  in  the  right  place.' 

I  rushed  out  into  the  rain,  and  my  friend  followed  me 
somewhat  more  grimly.  We  discovered  we  were  in  a 
town  called  Lierre,  which  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
bankrupt  pastrycooks  who  sold  lemonade. 

'  This  is  the  peak  of  our  whole  poetic  progress  !  '  I 
cried  enthusiastically.  '  We  must  do  something,  some- 
thing sacramental  and  commemorative  !  We  cannot 
sacrifice  an  ox,  and  it  would  be  a  bore  to  build  a  temple. 
Let  us  write  a  poem.' 

With  but  slight  encouragement,  I  took  out  an  old 
envelope  and  one  of  those  pencils  that  turn  bright  violet 
in  water.  There  was  plenty  of  water  about,  and  the 
violet  ran  down  the  paper,  symbolizing  the  rich  purple 
of  that  romantic  hour.  I  began,  choosing  the  form  of 
an  old  French  ballade  ;  it  is  the  easiest  because  it  is  the 
most  restricted — 

"  Can  Man  to  Mount  Olympus  rise, 

And  fancy  Primrose  Hill  the  scene  ? 
Can  a  man  walk  in  Paradise 

And  think  he  is  in  Turnham  Green  ? 

And  could  I  take  you  for  Malines, 
Not  knowing  the  nobler  thing  you  were  ? 

O  Pearl  of  all  the  plain,  and  queen, 
The  lovely  city  of  Lierre. 

Through  memory's  mist  in  glimmering  guise 
Shall  shine  your  streets  of  sloppy  sheen, 

And  wet  shall  grow  my  dreaming  eyes, 
To  think  how  wet  my  boots  have  been. 
Now  if  I  die  or  shoot  a  Dean " 

Here  I  broke  off  to  ask  my  friend  whether  he  thought 
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it  expressed  a  more  wild  calamity  to  shoot  a  Dean  or 
to  be  a  Dean.  But  he  only  turned  up  his  coat  collar, 
and  I  felt  that  for  him  the  muse  had  folded  her  wings. 
I  re-wrote— 

"  Now  if  I  die  a  Rural  Dean, 
Or  rob  a  bank  I  do  not  care, 

Or  turn  a  Tory.  I  have  seen 
The  lovely  city  of  Lierre." 

'  The  next  line/  I  resumed,  warming  to  it ;   but  my  ' 
friend  interrupted  me. 

'  The  next  line,'  he  said  somewhat  harshly,  '  will  be 
a  railway  line.  We  can  get  back  to  Mechlin  from  here, 
1  find,  though  we  have  to  change  twice.  I  dare  say  I 
should  think  this  jolly  romantic  but  for  the  weather. 
Adventure  is  the  champagne  of  life,  but  I  prefer  my 
champagne  and  my  adventures  dry.  Here  is  the 
station.' 

******* 

We  did  not  speak  again  until  we  had  left  Lierre,  in 
its  sacred  cloud  of  rain,  and  were  coming  to  Mechlin, 
under  a  clearer  sky,  that  even  made  one  think  of  stars. 
Then  I  leant  forward  and  said  to  my  friend  in  a  low 
voice — 

'  I  have  found  out  everything.  We  have  come  to 
the  wrong  star.' 

He  stared  his  query,  and  I  went  on  eagerly :  '  That 
is  what  makes  life  at  once  so  splendid  and  so  strange. 
We  are  in  the  wrong  world.  When  I  thought  that  was 
the  right  town,  it  bored  me  ;  when  I  knew  it  was  wrong, 
I  was  happy.  So  the  false  optimism,  the  modern  happi- 
ness, tires  us  because  it  tells  us  we  fit  into  this  world. 
The  true  happiness  is  that  we  don't  fit.  We  come  from 
somewhere  else.  We  have  lost  our  way.' 

He  silently  nodded,  staring  out  of  the  window,  but 
whether  I  had  impressed  or  only  fatigued  him  I  could 
not  tell.  '  This,'  I  added,  '  is  suggested  in  the  last 
verse  of  a  fine  poem  you  have  grossly  neglected — 
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'  "  Happy  is  he  and  more  than  wise 

Who  sees  with  wondering  eyes  and  clean 
This  world  through  all  the  grey  disguise 

Of  sleep  and  custom  in  between. 

Yes  ;  we  may  pass  the  heavenly  screen, 
But  shall  we  know  when  we  are  there  ? 

Who  know  not  what  these  dead  stones  mean, 
The  lovely  city  of  Lierre."' 

Here  the  train  stopped  abruptly.  And  from  Mechlin 
church  steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime :  and  Joris 
broke  silence  with  '  No  bally  hors  d'aeuvres  for  me  :  I 
shall  get  on  to  something  solid  at  once.' 


L'ENVOY 

Prince,  wide  your  Empire  spreads,  I  ween, 
Yet  happier  is  that  moistened  Mayor, 

Who  drinks  her  cognac 
The  lovely  city  of  Lierre. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  TWO  CITIES  1 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  I  fell  out  of  England  into 
f*>  the  town  of  Paris.  If  a  man  fell  out  of  the 
moon  into  the  town  of  Paris  he  would  know  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  nation.  If,  however,  he  fell 
(perhaps  off  some  other  side  of  the  moon)  so  as  to  hit 
the  city  of  London,  he  would  not  know  so  well  that  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  nation  ;  at  any  rate,  he  would 
not  know  that  the  nation  was  so  great  as  it  is.  This 
would  be  so  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  man  from 
the  moon  could  not  read  our  alphabet,  as  presumably 
he  could  not,  unless  elementary  education  in  that 
planet  has  gone  to  rather  unsuspected  lengths.  But 
it  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  distinctive  quality 
which  separates  Paris  from  London  may  be  even  seen 

1  From  All  Things  Considered. 
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in  the  names.  Real  democrats  always  insist  that 
England  is  an  aristocratic  country.  Real  aristocrats 
always  insist  (for  some  mysterious  reason)  that  it  is  a 
democratic  country.  But  if  any  one  has  any  real 
doubt  about  the  matter  let  him  consider  simply  the 
names  of  the  streets.  Nearly  all  the  streets  out  of  the 
Strand,  for  instance,  are  named  after  the  first  name, 
second  name,  third  name,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  names 
of  some  particular  noble  family ;  after  their  relations, 
connections,  or  places  of  residence — Arundel  Street, 
Norfolk  Street,  Villiers  Street,  Bedford  Street,  South- 
ampton Street,  and  any  number  of  others.  The  names 
are  varied,  so  as  to  introduce  the  same  family  under 
all  sorts  of  different  surnames.  Thus  we  have  Arundel 
Street  and  also  Norfolk  Street ;  thus  we  have  Bucking- 
ham Street  and  also  ViUiers  Street.  To  say  that  this 
is  not  aristocracy  is  simply  intellectual  impudence.  I 
am  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  my  name  is  Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton  ;  and  I  confess  that  if  I  found  three  streets 
in  a  row  hi  the  Strand,  the  first  called  Gilbert  Street, 
the  second  Keith  Street,  and  the  third  Chesterton  Street, 
I  should  consider  that  I  had  become  a  somewhat  more 
important  person  in  the  commonwealth  than  was  alto- 
gether good  for  its  health.  If  Frenchmen  ran  London 
(which  God  forbid  !),  they  would  think  it  quite  as  ludi- 
crous that  those  streets  should  be  named  after  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  as  that  they  should  be  named  after  me. 
They  are  streets  out  of  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  London.  If  French  methods  were  adopted,  one  of 
them  would  be  called  Shakspere  Street,  another  Crom- 
'ell  Street,  another  Wordsworth  Street ;  there  would 
statues  of  each  of  these  persons  at  the  end  of  each 
these  streets,  and  any  streets  left  over  would  be 
named  after  the  date  on  which  the  Reform  Bill  was 
issed  or  the  Penny  Postage  established. 
Suppose  a  man  tried  to  find  people  in  London  by 
ic  names  of  the  places.  It  would  make  a  fine  farce, 
..lustrating  our  illogicality.  Our  hero,  having  once 
realized  that  Buckingham  Street  was  named  after  the 


•: 
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Buckingham  family,  would  naturally  walk  into  Bucking- 
ham Palace  in  search  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  To 
his  astonishment  he  would  meet  somebody  quite  different. 
His  simple  lunar  logic  would  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
if  he  wanted  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (which  seems 
unlikely)  he  would  find  him  at  Marlborough  House. 
He  would  find  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  at  last  he 
understood  that  the  Marlboroughs  live  at  Blenheim, 
named  after  the  great  Marlborough's  victory,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  go  there.  But  he  would  again  find  himseff 
in  error  if,  acting  upon  this  principle,  he  tried  to  find 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  told  the  cabman  to  drive 
to  Waterloo.  I  wonder  that  no  one  has  written  a  wild 
romance  about  the  adventures  of  such  an  alien,  seeking 
the  great  English  aristocrats,  and  only  guided  by  the 
names ;  looking  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  the  town 
of  that  name,  seeking  for  some  trace  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  Norfolk.  He  might  sail  for  Wellington  in 
New  Zealand  to  find  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Wellingtons. 
The  last  scene  might  show  him  trying  to  learn  Welsh 
in  order  to  converse  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  even  if  the  imaginary  traveller  knew  no  alphabet 
of  this  earth  at  all,  I  think  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
suppose  him  seeing  a  difference  between  London  and 
Paris,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  real  difference.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  read  the  words  '  Quai  Voltaire  '  ; 
but  he  would  see  the  sneering  statue  and  the  hard, 
straight  roads ;  without  having  heard  of  Voltaire  he 
would  understand  that  the  city  was  Voltairean.  He 
would  not  know  that  Fleet  Street  was  named  after  the 
Fleet  Prison.  But  the  same  national  spirit  which  kept 
the  Fleet  Prison  closed  and  narrow  still  keeps  Fleet 
Street  closed  and  narrow.  Or,  if  you  will,  you  may 
call  Fleet  Street  cosy,  and  the  Fleet  Prison  cosy.  I 
think  I  could  be  more  comfortable  in  the  Fleet  Prison, 
in  an  English  way  of  comfort,  than  just  under  the 
statue  of  Voltaire.  I  think  that  the  man  from  the 
moon  would  know  France  without  knowing  French  ;  I 
think  that  he  would  know  England  without  having 
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heard  the  word.  For  in  the  last  resort  all  men  talk  by 
signs.  To  talk  by  statues  is  to  talk  by  signs  ;  to  talk 
by  cities  is  to  talk  by  signs.  Pillars,  palaces,  cathedrals, 
temples,  pyramids,  are  an  enormous  dumb  alphabet : 
as  if  some  giant  held  up  his  ringers  of  stone.  The  most 
important  things  at  the  last  are  always  said  by  signs, 
even  if,  like  the  Cross  on  St.  Paul's,  they  are  signs  ii 
heaven.  If  men  do  not  understand  signs,  they  will 
never  understand  words. 

For  my  part,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that 
the  chief  object  of  education  should  be  to  restore  sim- 
plicity. If  you  like  to  put  it  so,  the  chief  object  of 
education  is  not  to  learn  things  ;  nay,  the  chief  object 
of  education  is  to  unlearn  things.  The  chief  object  of 
education  is  to  unlearn  all  the  weariness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  and  to  get  back  into  that  state  of 
exhilaration  we  all  instinctively  celebrate  when  we 
write  by  preference  of  children  and  of  boys.  If  I  were 
an  examiner  appointed  to  examine  all  examiners  (which 
does  not  at  present  appear  probable),  I  would  not  only 
ask  the  teachers  how  much  knowledge  they  had  im- 
parted ;  I  would  ask  them  how  much  splendid  and 
:ornful  ignorance  they  had  erected,  like  some  royal 
>wer  in  arms.  But,  in  any  case,  I  would  insist  that 
ple  should  have  so  much  simplicity  as  would  enable 
m  to  see  things  suddenly  and  to  see  things  as  they 
are.  I  do  not  care  so  much  whether  they  can  read  the 
names  over  the  shops.  I  do  care  very  much  whether 
they  can  read  the  shops.  I  do  not  feel  deeply  troubled 
>  to  whether  they  can  tell  where  London  is  on  the 
.ap  so  long  as  they  can  tell' where  Brixton  is  on  the 
•ay  home.  I  do  not  even  mind  whether  they  can  put 
and  two  together  in  the  mathematical  sense;  I 
content  if  they  can  put  two  and  two  together  in 
-  metaphorical  sense.  But  all  this  longer  statement 
of  an  obvious  view  comes  back  to  the  metaphor  I  have 
employed.  I  do  not  care  a  dump  whether  they  know 
the  alphabet,  so  long  as  they  know  the  dumb  alphabet. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  noticed  in  many  aspects  of 
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our  popular  education  that  this  is  not  done  at  all  One 
teaches  our  London  children  to  see  London  with  abrupt 
and  simple  eyes.  And  London  is  far  more  difficult  to 
see  properly  than  any  other  place.  London  is  a  riddle 
Pans  is  an  explanation.  The  education  of  the  Parisian 
child  is  something  corresponding  to  the  clear  avenues 
and  the  exact  squares  of  Paris.  When  the  Parisian 
boy  has  done  learning  about  the  French  reason  and 
Koman  order  he  can  go  out  and  see  the  thing  re- 
peated in  the  shapes  of  many  shining  public  places  in 
the  angles  of  many  streets.  But  when  the  English 
boy  goes  out,  after  learning  about  a  vague  progress  and 
idealism,  he  cannot  see  it  anywhere.  He  cannot  see 
anything  anywhere,  except  Sapolio  and  the  Daily  Mail 
We  must  either  alter  London  to  suit  the  ideals  of  our 
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Pickwick  Papers  Dickens    sprang    suddenly 
"-"  a  comparatively  low  level  to  a  very  high  one 

lescended T  To 'th^i^i"  he  neve^fte§rw2S 
-enaea.     10  the  level  of  The  Pickwick  Pa-bers   't 

is  doubtful  if  he  ever  afterwards  rose     Pickwick  \ 

is  not  a  pr>r»H          i     v>  fn*KvncKt  inaeeol 

proper  termination  could  emit  that  sense  of  everlStinJ 
^^,  properly  speaking,  has  no  end-he  is  'eau 

1  From  Charles  Dickens. 
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artistic  sense  of  the  word.     Even  as  a  boy  I  believed 
there  were  some  more  pages  that  were  torn  out  of  my 
copy  Tnd  I  am  looking  for  them  still.     The  book  might 
have  been  cut  short  anywhere  else.     It  might  have 
been  cut  short   after  Mr.   Pickwick  was  released  by 
Mr   Nupkins,  or  after  Mr.  Pickwick  was  fished  out  of 
the  water,   or   at   a  hundred  other  places.     And  we 
should  still  have  known  that  this  was  not  really  the 
storv's  end       We  should  have  known  that  Mr.  Pick 
wick  was  still  having  the  same  high  adventures i  on it 
same  high  roads.     As  it  happens,  the  book  ends  after 
Mr.  Pickwick  has  taken  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dulwich.     But  we  know  he  did  not  stop  there.    We 
know  he  broke  out,  that  he  took  again  the  road  , 
high  adventures  ;   we  know  that  if  we  take  it  ourselves 
in  any  acre  of  England,  we  may  come  suddenly  upo: 

11  But  thisnrelation  oi  Pickwick  to  the  strict  .form  of 
fiction  demands  a  further  word,  which  should  indeed 
be  said  in  any  case  before  the  consideration  of  any  or 
all  of  the  Dickens  tales.     Dickens's  work  is  not  to  I 
reckoned  in  novels  at  all.     Dickens's  work  is  to  be 
reckoned  always  by  characters    sometimes  by 'groups, 
oftener  by  episodes,  but  never  by  novels.     You  cannot 
discuss  whether  Nicholas  NicMebyb*  good  novel    or 
whether  Our  Mutual  Friend  is  a  bad.  novel.     Strictly, 
there  is  no-  such  novel  as  Nicholas  Nukleby. 
no  such  novel  as  Our  Mutual  Friend.    They  are  simply 
lengths  cut  from  the  flowing  and  mixed  substance  called 
Dickens-a  substance  of  which  any  given  lengtl 
be  certain  to  contain  a  given  proportion  of  brilliant  , 
of  bad  stuff.     You  can  say,  according  to  your  opmic 
'  the  Crummies  part  is  perfect/  or     the  Boffins  are  , 
mistake  '  just  as  a  man  watching  a  river  go  by  hirr 
Tould  count  here  a  floating  flower,  and  there  a  streak 
of  scum     But  you  cannot  artistically  divide  the  out- 
put into  books.     The  best  of  his  work  can  be  found  : 
the  worst  of  his  works.     The  Tale  of  Two  C^es  i a 
good  novel ;  Little  Dorrit  is  not  a  good  novel. 
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description   of  'The  Circumlocution   Office'   in  Little 
Dornt  is  quite  as  good  as  the  description  of  '  Tellson's 
Bank  '  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  is  not  so  good  as  David  Copperfield,  but  Swiveller 
is   quite   as   good   as   Micawber.      Nor   is    there  any 
reason  why  these  superb  creatures,  as  a  general  rule 
should  be  in  one  novel  any  more  than  another     There 
is  no  reason  why  Sam  Weller,  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings, should  not  wander  into  Nicholas  Nickleby      There 
s  no  reason  why  Major  Bagstock,  in  his  brisk  way 
should  not  walk  straight  out  of  Dombey  and  Son  and 
traight  into  Martin  Chuzzlewit.      To  this  generaliza- 
tion   some   modification    should   be    added.     Pickwick 
stands  by  itself,  and  has  even  a  sort  of  unity  in  not 
pretending  to  unity.     David  Copperfield,  in  a  less  degree 
stands  by  itself,  as  being  the  only  book  in  which  Dickens 
wrote  of  himself;    and  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  stands 

I      }  laS  bemg  the  only  book  in  which  Dickens  slightly 

iltered  himself.     But  as  a  whole,  this  should  be  firmly 

rasped,  that  the  units  of  Dickens,  the  primary  elements 

e  not  the  stories,  but  the  characters  who  affect  the 

stones-or  more  often  still,  the  characters  who  do  not 

anect  the  stones. 


n-  ;  but'  unless  *  be  ^ated  and 

Dickens  may  be  greatly  misunderstood  and  greatly 

rTf;  '  f  Frr,  ?0t  Tly  is  his  whole  machinery 
acter  bn?  ^C±\l^  the  self-display  of  certain  char- 
but  something  more  deep  and  more  unmodern 

ill  is  also  true  of  him.  It  is  also  true  that  all  the 
SaLr^17  exists°nly  to  display  entirely  sta^c 

aracter     Things    m   the    Dickens    story    shift    and 

actof  tha"  ydn  0rfV°  ^  US  gIimPS6S  <*  g'eat  chaanrd 
rs  that  do  not  change  at  all.     If  we  had  a  sequel 

exac^lv  Th      ^  ^^  a?rerwards>  Pickwick  would-be 
faltn  T  6  age-     W     kn°W  he  would  not  have 


o 

which        t)  ^ge  avf  ^^^  ^cond  childhood 

i  soothed  a  ed  the  end  of  Colonel  New- 

*  the  book  is  in  an  atmo- 
,  throughout   the  book    is 


v 
and  simplified  the  end  of  Colonel  New- 

sphere  nf^T6'  ST^?*  the  book  is  in  an  atmo- 
J  of   time  :    Pickwick 
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not  This  will  probably  be  taken  by  most  modern 
people  as  praise  of  Thackeray  and  dispraise  of  Dickens. 
But  this  only  shows  how  few  modem  people  under- 
stand Dickens.  It  also  shows  how  few  understand  the 
faiths  and  the  fables  of  mankind.  The  matter  can  only 
be  roughly  stated  in  one  way.  Dickens  did  not  strictly 
make  a  literature  ;  he  made  a  mythology.  .  .  . 

Dickens  was  a  mythologist  rather  than  a  novelist  ; 
he  was  the  last  of  the  mythologists,  and  perhaps  t 
greatest.     He   did  not   always   manage   to   make 
characters  men,  but  he  always  managed,  at  the  J 
to  make  them  gods.     They  are  creatures  like  Punch 
Father  Christmas.     They  live  statically,  in  a  perpetual 
summer  of  being  themselves.     It  was  not  the  am 
Dickens  to  show  the  effect  of  time  and  circumstance 
upon  a  character  ;  it  was  not  even  his  aim  to  show  t 
effect  of  a  character  on  time  and  circumstance, 
is  worth  remark,  in  passing,  that  whenever  he  tried 
describe  change  in  a  character,  he  made  a  mess  of  it, 
as  in  the  repentance  of  Dombey  or  the  apparent  deten 
ration  of   Boffin.      It  was  his  aim  to  show  character 
hung  in  a  kind  of  happy  void,  in  a  world  apart 
time-yes,    and   essentially   apart   from   circumstance 
though  the  phrase  may  seem  odd  in  connection  wit 
the  godlike  horseplay  of  Pickwick.     But  all  the  I 
wickian    events,  wild   as   they    often    are,    were   only 
designed  to  display  the  greater  wildness  of  souls,  or  s< 
times  merely  to  bring  the  reader  within  touch,  so 
speak,  of  that  wildness.     The  author  would  have  fired 
Mr.  Pickwick  out  of  a  cannon  fo  get  him  to  Wardle ss 
bv  Christmas ;    he  would  have  taken  the  roof  ott 
.  drop   him   into   Bob   Sawyer's   party.     But  once   put 
Pickwick  at  Wardle's,  with  his  punch  and  a  group  < 
gorgeous  personalities,  and  nothing  will  move  him  fi 
his  chair.     Once  he  is  at  Sawyer's  party,  he  forgets  how 
he  got  there  ;  he  forgets  Mrs.  Bardell  and  all  his  story. 
For  the  story  was  but  an  incantation  to  call  up  a  god, 
and  the  god  (Mr.  Jack  Hopkins)  is  present  in  divine 
power.     Once  the  great  characters   are  face  to      ce, 
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the  ladder  by  which  they  climbed  is  forgotten  and  falls 
town,  the  structure  of  the  story  drops  to  pieces  the 
plot  is  abandoned;  the  other  characters  deserted  at 
every  kind  of  crisis  ;  the  whole  crowded  thoroughfare 
of  the  tale  is  blocked  by  two  or  three  talkers,  who  take 
their  immortal  ease  as  if  they  were  already  in  Paradise 
For  they  do  not  exist  for  the  story  ;  the  story  exists 
for  them  ;  and  they  know  it. 

To  every  man  alive,  one  must  hope,  it  has  in  some 

manner  happened  that  he  has  talked  with  his  more 

fascinating  friends  round  a  table  on  some  night  when 

the  numerous  personalities  unfolded  themselves  like 

great  tropical  flowers.     All  fell  into  their  parts  as  in 

some    delightful    impromptu    play.     Every    man    was 

more  himself  than  he  had  ever  been  in  this  vale  of  tears 

very  man  was  a  beautiful  caricature  of  himself     The 

i  who  has  known  such  nights  will  understand  the 

exaggerations   of   Pickwick.     The   man   who   has   not 

iown  such  nights  will  not  enjoy  Pickwick  nor  (I  imagine) 

'  38  l  hVQ  Sdd'  Dickens  is>  in  tnis  ma«er 


clostn         '  i  '  > 

PP  ^   which  is  the  ultimate  and 


reHahlP  e  umae  an 

ehable   religion.     He   conceives   an   endless  joy     he 
conceives  creatures  as  permanent  as  Puck  or  Pan- 

C 


saisfvH 

He  is  not  come,  as  a  writer,  that  his  creatures 

may  copy  life  and  copy  its  narrowness;  he  L  come 
that  they  may  have  life,  and  that  they  may  have  it 
more  abundantly.  It  is  absurd  indeed  thaTchrisIfa 

StaS 


f  °f  life  eys 

for  ever  ;   it  is  more  absurd  still  to  call  th 
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\We  have  come  to  be  afraid  of  an  eternity  of  joy.  It  is 
\iot  my  business  here  to  take  sides  in  this  division 
between  those  who  like  life  and  long  novels  and  those 
Vho  like  death  and  short  stories  ;  my  only  business  is 
to  point- out  that  those  who  see  in  Dickens's  unchang- 
ing characters  and  recurring  catchwords  a  mere  stiff- 
ness and  lack  of  living  movement  miss  the  point  and 
nature  of  his  work.  His  tradition  is  another  tradition 
altogether ;  his  aim  is  another  aim  altogether  to  those 
of  the*  modern  novelists  who  trace  the  alchemy  of 
experience  and  the  autumn  tints  of  character.  He 
is  there,  like  the  common  people  of  all  ages,  to  make 
deities ;  he  is  there,  as  I  have  said,  to  exaggerate  life 
in  the  direction  of  life.  The  spirit  he  at  bottom  cele- 
brates is  that  of  two  friends  drinking  wine  together  and 
talking  through  the  night.  But  for  him  they  are  two 
deathless  friends  talking  through  an  endless  night  and 
pouring  wine  from  an  inexhaustible  bottle. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  firm  fact  to  grasp  about  Pick- 
wick— about  Pickwick  more  than  about  any  of  the 
other  stories.  It  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  supernatural 
story.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  a  fairy.  So  was  old  Mr. 
Weller.  This  does  not  imply  that  they  were  suited  to 
swing  in  a  trapeze  of  gossamer ;  it  merely  implies  that 
if  they  had  fallen  out  of  it  on  their  heads  they  would 
not  have  died.  But,  to  speak  more  strictly,  Mr.  Samuel 
Pickwick  is  not  the  fairy  ;  he  is  the  fairy  prince  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  is  the  abstract  wanderer  and  wonderer, 
the  Ulysses  of  comedy ;  the  half-human  and  half-elfin 
creature — human  enough  to  wander,  human  enough  to 
wonder,  but  still  sustained  with  that  merry  fatalism 
that  is  natural  to  immortal  beings — sustained  by  that 
hint  of  divinity  which  tells  him  in  the  darkest  hour  that 
he  is  doomed  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  He  has 
set  out  walking  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  he  knows 
he  will  find  an  inn  there.  .  .  . 

Pickwick,  I  have  said,  is  a  romance  of  adventure, 
and  Samuel  Pickwick  is  the  romantic  adventurer.  So 
much  is  indeed  obvious.  But  the  strange  and  stirring 


